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THE DECAYED GENTLEWOMAN. 
THERE is something, it appears to us, deeply and pe- 
euliarly affecting in the expression—applied to persons 
in distress—“ they have seen better days.” No claim 
upon our sympathy touches us so nearly as this. It 
at once brings before our minds the possibility of a 
change in our own circumstances, and no appeal— 
such is our nature—comes so home to our bosoms as 
that which suggests the chance of ourselves and those 
dear to us having one day to ask for such pity as is 
called for from us. When woman, in particular, 
gentle, good, and unobtrusive, is the unfortunate ob- 
ject that has “seen better days,” the case is still more 
strongly calculated to move our compassion; for we 
are usually inclined to pr , and with probability, 
that, though she is a participator in the sad reverse, she 
could not have had any blameable share in producing it. 
Of all objects of pity, indeed, under the sun, the woman 
who has undergone a change in her estate, and bears 
her fall with uncomplaining mildness and patience, is 
one of the most truly and profoundly interesting. 
Shoeless, garmentless, homeless poverty, poverty that 
sits by the wayside begging with its many wants ob- 
truded on every hand, never touches the soul with a 
pang a hundredth part so acute, as does the shrinking, 
carefully concealed indigence of the Decayed Gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs Mellick of Westborough was so exactly the 
realisation of this character, that, in describing her, we 
shall describe the class, an interesting and peculiar one, 
to which she belonged. In person she was above the 
middle size, but of a slender make; in middle life 
she looked much older than she really was, but she 
gained, as she advanced towards seventy, a well- 
preserved and comely look, which it was a pleasure to 
see. In fact, while the early troubles of her life made 
her old before her time, the quiet unruffled tenor of 
her later years had in some measure restored her 
original appearance, though her hour of bodily and 
mental ease came too late to save many traces of her 
youthful beauty. 

About forty years before she reached the time of 
life referred to, Mrs Mellick’s evil day had come to 
pass, in the ruin and sudden death of her husband, 
the last of an old landed family in the neighbourhood of 
Westborough. But amid the wreck of her fortunes, she 
had found someindividuals not unmindful of her conduct 
in her prosperity ; and it is to the honour of our na- 
ture, that persons, who, like her, have fallen from their 
prosperous estate, do find, in general, some humble 
shelter, to which they are welcome in memory of the 
past. It is true, that, when she was received into the 
house of Mr Mason, a cabinetmaker in Westborough, 
Mrs Mellick sought nothing in charity, nor did she 
ever need to do so while she lived there. But then, Mr 
and Mrs Mason did not know that the case would 
turn out thus, and therefore they are entitled to praise 
for their conduct. A small parlour and bedroom was 
al that Mrs Mellick and her little boy required for 
their accommodation, and, indeed, the cabinetmaker 
had no more to give. Year after year went on, sub- 
sequently to this arrangement ; Mrs Mellick’s little 
boy was put to school by her relations, and the 
Masons and their inmate found themselves so mu- 
tually agreeable, that neither ever thought of change. 
Mrs Mason, indeed, was in the habit of remarking 
to her acquaintances, when her lodger first came, 
“that as to the money they received, it was a mere 
nothing ; but then they had reason to think the poor 
lady had not much to spare; besides, whatever the 
world might say of Mr Mellick, he had always be- 
haved well to them, and paid honestly for what work 
was done for him, and that was more than could be 


said of many; and poor Mrs Mellick was so quiet, and 
gave so little trouble, that, for her part, she was glad 
to have her ;”’ and so on, always winding up her in- 
sinuations of small payment by a reclaiming clause to 
her lodger’s advantage. 

The circumstance of Mr Mason being a cabinet- 
maker, turned out greatly to Mrs Mellick’s comfort 
as regarded lodgement. As her worth became known 
to the good couple with whom she livea, they gave 
her the benefit of all the nice little pieces of furniture 
—the walnut bedstead, the mahogany chest of drawers, 
the oaken cupboard, inlaid with ivory and parti- 
coloured woods, and other articles—all manufactured 
by Mr Mason at his leisure hours. Into the parlour 
where these things stood, and which was further de- 
corated with shell-work and other ornaments, visitors 
were freely admitted ; but into the bedroom beyond, 
Mrs Mason only was privileged by her lodger with 
the right of entrance. This exclusion, it was sup- 
posed, had some connection with the portrait of Mr 
Mellick, painted in the heyday of his youth, which 
was known to hang within. 

Visitors to Mrs Mellick had to pass through her 
landlady’s kitchen, and, then ascending by two steps 
into the parlour, at once the Decayed Gentlewoman 
was before them, a woman whose hand a duke might 
have kissed without derogating from his dignity, and 
yet who had less to live upon than the stipend he 
paid to his valet! She sat regularly in one place 
—in an ancient chair of faded damask—near the 
fire, out of the draught, and with her back to the 
window. She was always dressed in black, and a 
most respectable and interesting figure she was, in 
spite of her antique garments, dyed though they might 
have been. Her long satin cloak, well wadded, and 
trimmed with its enduring narrow fur, and her small 
but at one time costly ermine muff, and her quiet 
self-possessed air, established her at once for a lady 
born and bred. It was well for Mrs Mellick that in 
the days of her full purse, silks and satins were made 
for wear, and that nobody wore any worse velvets than 
those of Genoa. But, in truth, the clothes of the De- 
cayed Gentlewoman never did wear out, for with what 
care were they husbanded! Worn only, in their first 
estate, to go out in, or to grace the call of some especial 
visitor; never burnt brown by the fire ; never exposed 
to the tumbling of disorderly children ; never worn to 
carve great dinners in; worn with a sense of their 
value ever before the mind; invisibly darned and re- 
paired if accident happened; turned if soiled, and re- 
turned when the first side had freshened ; pinned up 
in a napkin, and put by without crease or false-fold, 
under secure lock and key. Well may the best gown 
wear for ever—wear till the heartless and the fasti- 
dious make a jest of it! Again, how wonderfully is 
the every-day dress kept in a visibly good condition! 
But, oh! the darns and joins and laboriously-kept-to- 
gether parts which are needfully concealed under the 
nice mnslin apron and the over-handkerchief! I could 
shed tears when I look at the decent appearance of the 
Decayed Gentlewoman in her every-day dress ; for I 
know how every thin place has been anticipated, how 
the tatter that would come, in spite of prevention, has 
been subject of regret and anxiety! Not one corner 
of that handkerchief, artlessly as its folds may seem to 
be disposed, but has a purpose in its arrangement— 
has some little darn, or spot worn into visible network 
—to hide from the prying eye! And this garment, 
for which the dealer in cast-off apparel would not give 
you three groats, may be put off for one still more 
dilapidated, or for a cotton wrapper, when no one is 
expected to come, and yet even this shall have no 
observable rent or tatter about it! The poverty of 


the Decayed Gentlewoman is a respectable thing ; it 
has nothing squalid nor sordid about it ; it can never 
make her an object of vulgar pity; on the contrary, it 
excites the esteem, nay, the very reverence, of good 
hearts ! 

The sombreness of Mrs Mellick’s dress was relieved 
by the white apron, always spotless, save for those per- 
tinacious iron-moulds, which, spite of salt of lemons, 
will come in old muslin, The folds of the apron were 
always fresh ; and a white India muslin handkerchief 
was laid in delicate plaits over her bosom. God help 
her! those very handkerchiefs were poor Mr Mellick’s 
cravats; and long was it before she could prevail upon 
herself to apply them to her own use; and when ar 
length she did, compelled by her own store being ex- 
hausted, she had forcibly to put away the agonising 
consciousness, and assiduously to occupy her mind 
with other thoughts, But that is years since, and her 
heart has long beat quiescently under the fair folds of 
the muslin. A very nice rather high cap, but not of 
the widow’s form, completed her costume; the clear- 
starching and making-up of which was always an 
object of her great attention, although nobody, ex- 
cept Mrs Mason and her little maid, ever saw her 
about the first part of the operation. 

Of Mrs Mellick’s little parlour, a word must be said; 
and the more so, because in its leading features the 
description will apply to the parlour of every Decayed 
Gentlewoman. Mrs Mellick’s room was small and low, 
but not unpleasant-looking ; with two old-fashioned 
sash-windows, screened by white netted blinds, serupu- 
lously clean. Within a recess or alcove were a few 
shelves decorated with half a dozen old china tea- 
cups and saucers, three jars, and certain nondescript 
vessels of an antique cast, and the grate was so 
bricked internally as to consume the least possible 
quantity of fuel, consistent with the retention of the 
character of a fire. An antiquated pier-glass and 
two good prints decorated the walls, which were 
covered with old-fashioned paper. The chairs were 
plain, but bright and polished, and in one corner, ona 
turn-down stand of Mr Mason's making, stood a little 
glass, filled with flowers, the proceeds of the small 
garden attached to the house. On the table before 
the venerable inmate of the chamber, might always 
be seen her knitting or netting, and most commonly 
her Prayer-book. On one of the window seats, lay 
two or three volumes of the Ladies’ Magazine, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Cowper's Poems, Hervey’s Medita- 
tions, and a large Family Bible. In the latter book, 
Mrs Mellick very frequently read, for she was devout, 
not only in seeming, but in sincerity. As if essential 
to the character in which we have presented her, she 
was a devout Church-of-England lady; and bad in- 
deed must the weather have been, when her well-pre- 
served old silk umbrella was not seen, or the sound 
of her pattens heard, at the hour of service in the 
church of Westborough. 

This portrait of a Decayed Gentlewoman will call 
up the recollection, we imagine, of some counterpart 
or other in the minds of many of our readers. The 
young will remember calling, it may be, with their 
mammas upon some ancient and venerable old lady, 
who presented them with a modicum of comfits taken 
from an old cupboard, where they were kept in the 
sugar bow] of a tea set of china, A canister of ginger- 
bread nuts was the treasure Mrs Mellick kept for this 
purpose. On an elderly person she occasionally bes 
stowed a glass of wine; and as this was always remarked 
to be of a fine quality, it was conjectured that some 
rich relation now and then sent her a bottle or two as 
a present; for it was guessed that she could not her- 
self afford it out of her small means, And what were 
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these means? Thirty pounds a-year, the joint annuity 
of two relations. Small occasional presents she might 
receive in addition to this; but of a certainty they 
were like angel visits, “few and far between.” One 
present which Mrs Melliek regularly got, deserves 
mention, This was a barrel of oysters, whigh she re- 
ceived annually from her son in London, where he 
had commenced practice as a physician, and subse- 
quently had married, and had a large family. In re- 
turn, Mrs Mellick devoted much of her time to the 
knitting of lambs’-wool stockings for her grandchil- 
dren. The London papers were also regularly sent 
to Mrs Mellick by her son, and this deserves notice as 
being a characteristic feature of the old lady’s caste. 
Decayed Gentlewomen in provincial situations always 
receive second-hand metropolitan papers; and this 
gives them no small superiority in a certain way, en- 
abling them to oblige their news-loving neighbours, 
and to assume credit for the possession of rich friends 
faraway. But this was not Mrs Mellick’s disposition 
or desire. 

With thirty pounds a-year only, and every thing to 
find out of it, Mrs Mellick could neither give par- 
ties nor indulge in luxurious living for herself. The 
Decayed Gentlewoman’s eating, like her dress, was re- 
duced to the very lowest possible scale of expenditure ; 
and Mrs Mason could tell, if she would, how short 
the commons of her inmate often were. She wondered 
with herself how the poor lady kept soul and body 
together on the modicum of victuals that she con- 
sumed; and many a time she added from her own 
more amply supplied table any savoury morsel which 
she thought could not be unpalatable to the lady, and 
yet might look rather like a little polite attention than 
a gift out of pure charity. Ill as Mrs Mellick, how- 
ever, could afford to entertain company, she did never- 
theless, to relieve her mind perhaps of a sense of obli- 
gation, invite now and then two or three quiet ladies 
to take a cup of tea with her. And then came out 
that little chased silver tea-pot, about the size and 
as round as a small melon, that dainty silver cream- 
jug, and that pair of silver candlesticks, which, to- 
gether with a gold etui-case, and a most elaborate and 
delicately carved gold snuff-box, were, as she never 
failed to relate during tea, the legacy of her godmother, 
together with the history of the old lady, which it must 
be confessed was well worth hearing. But she did 
not tell how this legacy came to her on the very day 
of poor Mellick’s funeral, and being put aside in the 
overwhelming agony of the time into her wardrobe, 
was, unknown to herself, saved among her clothes 
from the general wreck that followed. An incident 
like this, connected with that sad event, she could 
never have related. No allusion was ever made by 
her to the dark times of her ruined hopes and for- 
tunes. And though people wondered at her settling 
for life in the neighbourhood of her former happiness 
and later misfortunes, and it perhaps might not be 
easy to account for such a choice, still her sense of suf- 
fering was so great, that, during forty years, she was 
never known to walk upon the road that led to her 
former residence, even though the house was soon 
taken down, the materials sold, the whole demesne 
ploughed, planted, and every way changed, so that she 
could not have known the spot where it had stood. 
Her sensibilities towards the past were very acute : 
her study seemed to be to forget all connected with it. 
Mellick-field was as though it had never been, and 

she never alluded to it, except to her most intimate 
friends, and then only casually. 

But though Mrs Mellick, like all those of her class 
who are possessed of keen sensibilities, was unable to 
talk of the circumstances immediately and intimately 
connected with her former condition, she was not so 
unwilling to converse of the collateral affairs, as they 
may be called, relating to past times, She had some re- 
mote family connection with two noble houses, and in 
the heyday of her prosperity, an earl, her cousin, had 
lunched at Mellick-field, as he passed through the 
county; this established the validity of her claim 
with the whole neighbourhood, and left a lasting in- 
terest in her own heart for every branch of his widely 
extended family. Laterally and collaterally she knew 
how they had branched out, and had a sort of mater- 
nal anxiety about the younger scions of the house ; 
wondered how they were to be provided for; and if 
any of the name or connection signalised themselves at 
home or abroad, she never failed to relate it, She had 
a feeling of strong regard for old George III, and 
his queen ; thought they were good family people, and 
vastly superior to their suecessors. The fact was, 
when she was young she passed three years in London 


with relations who lived near the palace, and the 
princes and princesses, the old king and queen, were 
mixed up in her memory with many a bright young 
remembrance, that not even the troubles of her after- 
life could obliterate. 

If Mrs Mellick, as we have said, upon her thirt 
pounds a-year, could be no giver of parties, she still 
was often invited to many quiet family parties in West- 
borough, She was an excellent hand at a rubber of 
whist, and with some old gentlemen of the place was 
a favourite partner; and, moreover, as she had two 
tolerably handsome visiting gowns, and was a person 
of good presence, a lady, even scrupulous as to the 
appearance of her rooms, could never object to Mrs 
Mellick on that score. But as no Decayed Gentle- 
woman may ever calculate on being sent home in the 
carriages of her friends, or on being attended by their 
liveried servants, and equally rarely may look to have 
the escort of any gentleman who would go out of his 
way to leave her at her own door, so dear Mrs Mel- 
lick was always fetched home by Mrs Mason’s little 
maid, who came with a modest rap and a low voice, 
bringing lantern and cloak, as the night might be, to 
convoy home the lady at ten, or at farthest half an 
hour later. 

Through the whole of her life, Mrs Mellick was a 
proof how totally independent of large income is per- 
sonal respectability. Its great secret is self-respect. 
Poverty could never degrade such as she, for she 
never degraded herself by pretence or duplicity. 


MAJOR ANDRE, 

Joun ANDRE, a youth descended from a respectable 
family long settled in the British Channel Islands, 
commenced life in a mercantile capacity, but soon 
after entered the military service of Britain, about 
the commencement of the war of independence in 
North America. Endowed with all the qualities 
which render a man useful to his country and dear to 
society, André rapidly acquired distinction, and made 
himself a favourite with the whole British army, in 
which he ultimately held the pests of major and adju- 
tant-general. General Sir Henry Clinton, comman- 
der-in-chief of the forces in America, appointed him 
one of his aides-de-camp, and did not disdain him 
as a bosom-friend and counsellor, Such was the cha- 
racter and position of the unfortunate soldier whose 
sad history we are about to relate to our readers, To 
enable them to comprehend the tale, it is necessary 
for us to advert to the state of the war at the period 
when the tragedy occurred, and to the doings of a 
man of a very different stamp from John André, 

In the early part of the war between Britain and 
her revolted colonies, no man on the American side 
distinguished himself more highly than Benedict Ar- 
nold. Though of obscure birth, and in depressed cir- 
cumstances, he had quickly risen to a command under 
Washington, who, after witnessing frequent displays 
of Arnold’s military skill and daring, rewarded him 
with the government of Montreal. Here the faulty 
points in his character stood prominently forward for 
the first time. Lax in principle, greedy of money, 
and unscrupulous about the means of acquiring it, he 
no sooner had it in his possession than he squandered 
it at once in frivolous expenses, or mere ostentation, 
Under his command, Montreal became a continual 
scene of flagrant injustice and rapacity. This oc- 
curred, however, amongst a foreign, or rather a con- 
quered people, and was not widely known or observed ; 
but Arnold had the insane folly to behave in the same 
oppressive manner to his own countrymen, when or- 
dered by Washington to occupy Philadelphia, on its 
evacuation by the British. In this city, General Ar- 
nold habitually prostituted his authority to feed the 
rapacity and extravagance of himself and his accom- 
plices, and set at defiance both justice and the laws. 
All his services, his wounds, and his intrigues, could 
not save him from the storm of indignation which 
such conduct brought down upon him, Charges were 
preferred against him before Congress, and by that 
body the matter was referred to a court-martial. Ar- 
nold was sentenced to be reprimanded by the com- 
mander-in-chief, who performed the unpleasing duty 
with all that calm firmness for which he was so re- 
markable, and, at the same time, with as much gentle- 
ness as was consistent with the proper execution of 
the task. At the conclusion of his address, Washing- 
ton generously promised to put opportunities in the 
erring soldier’s power of regaining the lost esteem of 
his country. Arnold’s heart was untouched by this 
mark of favour shown to him by his general. He 

uitted the army immediately afterwards, and from 
that day forth nourished an implacable hatred of the 
cause which he had so brilliantly defended. Unfor- 
tunately, his wife, whom he passionately loved, was 
of a royalist American family—one of those which 
gave all the help they could to the British in the re- 
volution, without actually engaging in the contest. 
She was but too well inclined, therefore, to encourage 
the feelings which had taken possession of her hus- 


band’s breast.. The refusal of Congress to acknow- 


ledge certain claims of Arnold for pecuniary compen. 
sation, gave the finishing stroke to his meditated 
defection. Confiding his schemes to his wife al 

he opened a correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton 
and became a traitor to the cause for which he had 
bled. ( 

At this period (the beginning of the year 1 
the greater part of the British ra lay in oe York, 
while the American army was stationed on both sides 
of the Hudson, at no great distance from that city, 
The chief object which Washington had at this mo. 
ment in view, was to block up the enemy in New 
York. Foreseeing and dreading this, Clinton revolved 
in his mind the possibility of defeating the scheme 
getting possession of the Hudson, and thus cutting or 
the communication between the two banks, when it 
would be comparatively easy to overcome separatel 
the two halves of the American army. The arrive 
of the French auxiliaries, however, made Clinton al- 
most give up all hope of effecting such an enterprise, 
which was, in truth, hopeless enough before, from the 
great strength of the fortress of West-Point, recently 
erected on the river by the Americans. West-Point 
is the name of a hill or eminence, situated twenty 
leagues from New York, and projecting into the 
middle of the Hudson, which it narrows at this spot 
to less than half a mile in breadth. The navigable 
portion of the river here passes between West-Point 
and an island called Constitution Island, and on both 
these places the Americans erected strong works, con. 
necting them by an immense chain, which ne vessels 
could attempt to pass or cut without exposing them. 
eg to utter destruction from the cannon on both 
si 
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British commander. Seeing at a glance all the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from the connection, 
Clinton at once grasped at it, and entered into a cor- 
respondence, in the course of which he urged the 
traitor to endeavour to get himself appointed to the 
eommand of West-Point. So artfully did Arnold now 
conduct himself, with so much address did he veil his 
true sentiments, and with so much apparent sincerity 
did he represent himself as anxious to re-establish his 
credit with his country, that Washington, at the re 
quest of several of the American leaders, placed him 
in command of the great stronghold, on which the 
welfare of America depended. é 

The English general’s aid-de-camp, Major André, 
was the person to whom the management of the cor- 
respondence with Arnold was entrusted. After the 
latter had entered into his command, at West-Point, 
the hopes of the conspirators, as may well be imagined, 
were raised to the highest pitch. Towards the middle 
of September 1780, things grew ripe for the execution 
of the enterprise. Two obstacles, only, stood in the 
way. Arnold insisted on the necessity of a secret in- 
terview with André, at all risks; and to this Clinton 
was altogether adverse. The other obstacle was the 
presence of Washington with the army. It was 
known, however, that the American commander was 
about to depart for five or six days to hold a meeting 
with the French admiral at Hartford, in Connecticut, 
Arnold apprised Clinton of this fact, and appointed 
the 17th of the month (September), the day on which 
Washington’s departure, it was understood, would 
take place, as the time when André should come up 
the Hudson to a conference. Clinton was also to hold 
every thing in readiness for receiving West-Point into 
his possession before Washington’s return. 

Burning with impatience to distinguish himself, and 
excited by the magnitude of the enterprise, André pre- 
vailed on Clinton to give his consent to the interview 
sought by the American. Washington did not leave 
the army on the 17th, and this became known to the 
English general ; but André’s ardour induced him to 
leave New York on the 19th, trusting that the American 
commander-in-chief would then be gone. The Eng- 
lish officer embarked on the Hudson, in the Vulture 
sloop of war, having with him Colonel Beverley Ro- 
binson, an American in the British service, and the 
person through whom Arnold had made his first ad- 
vances to General Clinton, On the 20th, the Vulture 
cast anchor in sight of Fort Montgomery, situated 
five miles below West-Point. The sloop was beyond 
the reach of the small guns of Fort Montgomery, and 
its appearance on the river was not so uncommon 3 
circumstance as to attract much notice, or at least to 
excite alarm. In order to pave the way for a free 
communication with Arnold, André put in execution 
a stratagem arranged beforehand with the commander 
of West-Point. Beverley Robinson, having an estate 
within the American lines, wrote to the American 
general Putnam, proposing an interview on business 
relating to his property. In this letter was inclosed 
another addressed to General Arnold, wherein Robin- 
son solicited a conference with him, in case Putnam 
should be absent. The packet, being directed to Ar- 
nold, would be opened only by him; but if, perchance, 
it fell into other hands, the whole could be read with- 
out os suspicion of a plot. 

A flag of truce landed with this missive on the very 
day, as it chanced, which Washington had fixed for 
his departure. After Arnold had received the letter, 
the der-in-chief arrived at West-Point, in 
order to be conveyed across the Hudson in his traitor- 
ous countryman’s barge. While they were on their 
passage, Washington observed the English sloop, and 


after examining it with his glass, turned to an officer 
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gear him, and made some remark in a low tone, which 
Arnold could not overhear. Arnold was guilty, and 
every thing which he could not immediately penetrate, 
#larmed'his fears. He scpposed that the general could 
not long remain ignorant of the circumstance of the 
fig of truce, if he had not indeed heard of it before, 
and took the resolution of showing to him the letters 
‘that had arrived. Washington read them, and dis- 
qmaded Arnold from granting the interview desired. 
As their conversation on this point closed, the barge 
touched the shore, and the American took his way for 
Hartford. 

‘Being delivered in the presence of several persons, 
the advice given by Washington ——— prevented 
the conspirators from openly meeting under the flag 
of truce ; which meeting, be it observed, would have 
been a flagrant perversion of the sacred character of 
this last and most sacred tie of nations—the olive- 
branch of war. A secret interview was now the only 
way in which Arnold and André could meet. On the 
morning after Washington’s departure, accordingly, 
the American conspirator dispatched a man, named 
Joshua Smith, an American whom he knew to be a 
devoted adherent of the English, with passports for 
André (under the name of Anderson) and Robinson, 
to be delivered to themselves on board of the sloop. 
By means of a boat, Smith executed his charge at 
nightfall. Robinson would not consent to go on shore 
with Smith, as Arnold desired, and urged his compa- 
nion also to refuse. But André could not brook the 
idea of pausing in so great anadventure. Throwing a 
grey surtout over his uniform, he accompanied Smith 
on shore. Arnold was waiting there to receive him, 
and they walked together towards the house of Smith. 
Engrossed by the conversation, André did not at first 
perceive that he was no longer on neutral ground. 
The challenge of the American sentinels soon made 
him aware of his situation, and perhaps brought be- 
fore his mind, for the first time, the full extent of his 
peril. But to draw back could now be of no avail, 
and André followed the traitor into the house of 
Smith. Arnold laid before his visitor, plans of the 
forts, and minute instructions relative to the measures 
to be adopted by the British in taking possession of 
them, after he had opened the way. The manner in 
which he meant “‘to open the way” was this :—On 
the English making their appearance to attack West- 
Point, he would march the greater part of the troops 
out of the fort, and entangle them in gorges and ra- 
vines, where he would pretend to wait the assailants, 
while these would make their way by other passes left 
unguarded, and attack the weakened fort at certain 

ints where they would find an easy admittance ; he 

also taken away, on pretence of getting it mended, 
a link in the chain across the river, so that it would 
give way on the slightest shock, being very insecurely 
put together for the time. These and other prepara- 
tions would inevitably have given the English an easy 
possession, André, moreover, projected the capture 
of Washington on his return, and it is believed that 
to this, the betrayal of his chief, the betrayer of his 
country gave an unreluctant assent. André then se- 
cured his papers, and set out on his return. 

An unforeseen change in the situation of matters, 
however, had occurred during the conference. Colonel 
Livingston, governor of Montgomery fort, disliking the 
continued proximity of the Vulture, had caused a four- 
pounder to be dragged to a point of land from which 
the shot could reach the vessel, and had begun such a 
serious cannonade, that Robinson, after considerable 
injury had been sustained, was compelled to move the 
sloop some miles lower down. The boatmen whom 
André expected to row him down would not undertake 
the increased distance, and at Arnold’s request, André 
staid all the day of the 22d at Smith’s, with the view 
of attempting to return by land. Before setting out, 
he took off his uniform-coat, and put on one belong- 
ing to Smith, This unhappy step he only acceded to 
after much entreaty, knowing well thet the laws of 
war regarded a disguised foe as aspy. Smith and the 
“English officer were then provided by Arnold with 
passports, and they commenced their journey on horse- 
‘back at twilight of the 22d, that being considered the 
safest time. 

By means of their passport, André and his guide 
_ all the American posts with safety, crossing the 

udson on the 23d. At last they beheld the English 
videttes, when Smith, looking all around, and seeing 
‘no one, said, “‘ You are safe, good bye,” and retook, at 
full speed, the road by which they had come. André, 
on his part, believing all danger over, put spurs to 
his horse, and rode other four leagues in safety, and 
was about entering Tarrytown, the border village, 
when one or two armed mer, not in uniform, started 
out and seized his bridle, crying, “ Where are you 
‘bound ?” Believing himself out of the American lines, 
“André answered with another question, “ Where do 
*you belong to?” ‘“ To below,” was the reply, indi- 
~eating the English side, down the river. “So do I,” 
‘eried André, confirmed in the mistake that they were 
“English ; “I am an English officer, on urgent business, 
‘and do not wish to be longer detained.” “You belong 
‘to-our enemies,” was the stern and fearful answer, 
“Cand we arrest you.” When the unfortunate officer 
sew his error, he heaped offer upon offer of rewards 
permanent provisions for them from the British 
thing or any thing—if they would 

him escape. His captors, young country lads, had 


captive, drew off his boots, and detected the deadly 
papers. When taken before Colonel Jameson, the 
commander of the outposts, André, incited by a gene- 
rous hope of saving Arnold, requested the colonel, as a 
favour, to send word to West-Point that -Andersen 
(the assumed name), the bearer of the general's pass- 
port, wasarrested. Jameson at first thought the best 
way would be to send the —. to Arnold himself ; 
but recollecting that all the captive’s papers were in 
Arnold’s own handwriting, he became suspicious, de- 
tained André, and sent an express account of the 
matter to Washington. Next day, however, the co- 
lonel became ashamed of his suspicions of Arnold, 
and wrote to him that the bearer of his passport was 
detained. This and the courier’s missing of Wash- 
ington, by this time on his return home, saved the 
wretched traitor. Jameson’s missive, which reached 
ou the morning of the 25th, threw him into a condition 
of partoneor A alarm, Still the hope of success did 
not entirely forsake him. The d 
might yet be absent for a day or two, and Jameson 
might easily be cajoled or browbeat into silence. While 
he was thus buoying himself up with hope, two officers 
entered, and announced the near approach of Wash- 
ington. The traitor could scarcely conceal his agi- 
tation sufficiently to mutter a plea for leaving their 
presence. He then rushed to the chamber of his wife, 
exclaiming, “ Allis discovered—André is taken—the 
commander-in-chief is at hand: hark! the cannons 
already salute him: burn my papers: I fly to New 
York.” Embracing his wife and infant, Arnold then 
mounted his horse and rode at full speed to the river, 
where he kept a barge, always well manned, and 
which conveyed him in security to the English sloop. 
Washington arrived at West-Point, and found that 
Arnold had absconded, but no one could explain mat- 
ters until Jameson’s packet arrived. On reading it, 
the American leader said to those around him, to 
their horror and dismay, ‘‘ Arnold has betrayed us !” 

Indignation at the conduct of Arnold was the first 
feeling excited over the states when this momentous 
affair became known. When the first burst of feeling 
was over, and the high and excellent character of the 
officer involved with the traitor became known, then 
did the interest of all in America, English and natives, 
centre in the unfortunate André, He himself was the 
first to reveal his name and rank to Colonel Jameson, 
and subsequently by letter to Washington, from which 
the following passages are extracted :—“‘ It is to vin- 
dicate my fame that I now write, and not to solicit 
security. The person in your possession is Major 
John André, Adjutant-General in the British army.” 
After stating that he came undisguised, for the pur- 
pose of meeting, upon ground not within posts of either 
army, a person who was to give intelligence, he says, 
“ Against my stipulation, my intention, and without 
my knowledge beforehand, I was conducted within 
one of your posts. Thus was I betrayed into the vile 
condition of an enemy within your posts, . . Though 
unfortunate, I am branded with nothing dishonour- 
able; as no motive could be mine but the service of 
ri king, and as I was involuntarily an impostor.” 
Alas! André was found, in a disguised habit, within 
the American lines, and the laws of war universally 
regarded a person so found as a spy, whose doom was 
the gibbet. Besides, to do the Americans justice, if 
ever any belligerents were entitled to follow rigidly the 
rules of justice, they were; because the British, on 
many occasions, had scornfully affected to hold the 
colonists in the light of rebels, with whom the cour- 
tesies of civilised warfare were not to be exchanged. 
To their credit, however, the whole population of the 
states compassionated André, and from Washington 
and the leaders of the army he received every indul- 
gence compatible with the performance of their duty, 
The captive’s fate was not long undetermined. Within 
four days after his seizure, a court-martial, of which 
the Marquis La Fayette was a member, sat upon the 
case, and the decision was, that Major André, being 
found in the condition of a spy, “ ought, agreeably to 
the law of nations, to suffer death,” 

The prisoner heard his doom (a just, undeniably, 
though a lamentable one) with far less emotion than 
was displayed by the president of the board in pro- 
nouncing it, When the sentence was communicated 
by Washington tothe British general, that commander, 
who had already made the strongest exertions for his 
friend by letter, sent General Robertson with a flag 
of truce to renew the trial, but every argument proved 
fruitless, As a last resource, Robertson put into the 
hands of General Greene (the American deputy on 
the occasion) a letter from Arnold, in which the traitor 
threatened to retaliate the death of André on the head 
of every American who might afterwards fall into his 
hands. After reading this menacing epistle, Greene 
threw it at Robertson's feet, and walked away with- 
out reply. The conduct of André, both before and 
after his sentence, was calm, manly, and brave, and 
in every respect such as to extort admiration and pity 
from those around him, One only request he made 
of Washington—not to close his life on a gibbet. 
Though this petition could not be acceded to, André’s 
mind was not shaken by the refusal. He met his fate 
in a manner corresponding with the high and honour- 
able character of his life. His death was a beatitude 
in comparison with the life of Arnold. Thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and the grade of a brigadier-general in 
the British service, constituted the price for which he 


in-chief 


‘not drawn the sword for love of lucre, and were but 
‘nimated the more in their duty. They searched the 


though he did hold the stipulated rank, and act in the 
capacity for the rest of the war, all honourable men 
shrunk from intercourse with the betrayer of his 
native land, ‘His after-days were miserable, and o’er 
his obscure grave no tears fell. To André’s memory, 
his country raised a tribute of affection and 


which is placed amid the tombs of the 


THE EXERCISE OF DANCING. 
Dawncine is an exercise which appears to have been 
practised by mankind from the most remote ages. 
With the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians, the 
founders of the three great empires of the ancient 
world, dancing was a favourite exercise or accomplish- 
ment, and the practice was not less prevalent among 
their successors in power and importance, the Greeks 
and Romans, The Jews, also, we learn from Scrip- 
ture, were strongly attached to the exercise at all 
periods of their history. When their nation was at 
its summit of independent power, the greatest of their 
monarchs, king David, gave expression to his devo- 
tional joy and gratitude by dancing; and at a much 
later period, when the country had become a tributary 
province of Rome, the viceroy, Herod, signalised me- 
morably his passion for the same art, by putting the 
Baptist to death, at the request of a relative who had 
pleased him by her exquisite dancing, The games and 
religious festivals of the Greeks were uniformly graced 
with dances composed in honour of the object of adorae 
tion. The Greeks had also their war-dances, as the 
savages of America and other remote parts of the ha- 
bitable globe have at the present day. At all stages of 
her career, in her days of glory as well as in her decline, 
Rome carried the passion for dancing to excess, While 
half the known globe was subject to her, the influence 
of Rome, doubtless, would tend to disseminate the love 
of the exercise through many countries. From the 
universality of the practice of dancing, however, among 
the rude nations of America, Asia, and Africa, at the 
present day, the custom may justly be regarded as 
one natural to man, and which he requires no prompt~ 
ing to induce him to pursue. The great difference in 
the forms of the dances of various nations confirms 
this view of the subject. The fandangos of Spain, the 
contre-danses of France, the waltzes and allemandes of 
Germany, the horn-pipes of England, the reels of the 
Scottish Highlands, and the jigs of Ireland, are well- 
known instances of national forms of dancing, all dif- 
fering considerably from each other, and all preserved, 
apparently, for a great length of time in the countries 
where they are practised. Almost every people that 
exists, whether barbarous or civilised, has, in like 
manner, its own form of dancing, It is this univer 
sality of the exercise that makes dancing a subject of 
importance. Being so extensively practised, it must 
be the instrument either of good or evil to the health 
of mankind. We have lately met with some valuable 
remarks on this subject in a well-known medical journal 
(the Lancet), by a Mr Sheldrake, a surgeon who has 
devoted the greater part of a long life to the cure and 
prevention of bodily weaknesses and distortions in the 
young, and who has been led by experience to regard 
dancing as a most material branch of the physical 
training of youth. Some of Mr Sheldrake’s views on 
dancing, and the proper mode of teaching it, we pro- 
pose to give, in an abridged form, in the remainder of 
this paper. 

Dancing (says Mr Sheldrake) is one of the most 
healthy, as well as one of the most pleasing amuse. 
ments, that can be practised by the young. If it is 
learned from those who are well qualified to teach it, 
and practised, as it ought to be, consistently with the 
instructions given, it will contribute more to improve 
the health, as well as the form of the human frame, 
than any other exercise. For the discovery and*pro- 
mulgation of the true and correct principles according 
to which dancing should be taught, the world is in- 
debted to France, a country which has long taken the 
lead, among the nations of Europe, in the elegant 
arts. In France, dancing was first raised to the dig- 
nity of a science, a royal academy being founded for 
the purpose of teaching and perfecting it, in the reign 
of Louis XIV. In this academy were trained many 
of the distinguished dancers of both sexes, who have 
been so much admired over Europe. One of the most 
celebrated of these dancers, Madame Simonet, gave 
the following account to Mr Sheidrake of the mode of 
instruction pursued in the academy :—All the pupils, 
before they were permitted to attempt to dance, were 
completely instructed in what were called the prepa- 


sold his country. Only a portion of the debasing sti- 
pend of an abortive treason was ever paid to him, and, 
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endued all their limbs with strength, firmness, elasti- 
city, and activity ; when they had acquired these pro- 
perties, they began to dance. In these preparatory 
exercises, the motions were of the most simple kind, 
che object being to teach the pupil, gradually and 
separately, all those movements which, when combined 
and rapidly executed, constitute dancing. Madame 
Simonet thus described these elementary instructions, 
as gone through by herself :—“ She successively learned 
to stand flat and firm upon both her feet, with her 
limbs quite straight, and the whole person perfectly 
upright, but not stiff; then to lift one foot from the 
ground, and keep it so for some time without moving 
any part of her body; she then replaced that foot on 
the ground, and raised the other in the same manner, 
These simple actions were repeated till the pupils 
were quite familiar with them; they were then di- 
rected to keep the body quite erect, but not stiff, and, 
bearing firmly upon one leg, to raise the other from 
the ground, gradually and slowly, by bending the 
upper joint of the limb, at the same time making the 
knee straight, and pointing the toe to its proper extent, 
but no more. The foot, after it had been kept in this 
state for some time, was returned to the und from 
whence it was taken, and the other foot treated in the 
same manner: when quite familiarised to these actions, 

were directed to walk (march, as some people 
will call it) slowly, performing the same motions with 
the feet alternately.” The exercises which followed 
these, were upon the turning out of the feet, the ba- 
lancing of the body, and r attitudes, which need 
not be particularised. 

Mr Sheldrake gives several examples of persons, 
trained, upon these initiatory principles, to the pro- 
fession of dancing, who have lived in health to a 
great age. “ This,” says he, “is not the chance lot 
of a few; for I have, through life, been accustomed 
to see many persons of the same profession ; I have 
communicated my own observations to many others, 
and all have agreed in remarking, that those who 
follow this profession have, very generally, excellent 
health, which very many of them carry into extreme 
old age. This indisputable fact can only be accounted 
for by supposing, that the preparatory exercises which 
these persons go through, are a modification of what 
I have called regulated muscular tension, or action, 
and the early and constant practice of whieh lays a 
firm foundation for that high health which accom- 
panies them through life. Itis upon the same principle 
that a soldier is never seen with spinal curvature, or 
other personal deformity, or a stage dancer of either 
sex, with a deformed person ; it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible that such things should exist, for the plain rea- 
son, that the exercises which they begin to practise 
early in life, and continue regularly through its whole 
course, render it impossible for them to become so. 

The inference to be drawn from these incontro- 
vertible facts is, that if we, in very early life, teach 
young children to practise similar exercises, and follow 
them steadily afterwards, we shall confirm them in 
excellent health, and prevent the accession of those 
evils which so often cause deformity to the figure, and 
destruction to the constitution, at later periods of life. 
I do not propose to make every boy a soldier, or every 
girl a dancer upon the stage, but to adopt the prin- 
ciples, by the application of which those persons are 
trained to the successful practices of their several oc- 
cupations, and so to modify them, that they may qualify 
other classes of society to follow their different pur- 
suits with equal success; and I am not without hopes 
that this undertaking will contribute something to- 
wards producing this desirable effect.” 

Considering the preparatory exercises as the only 
proper basis of dancing, and as the true way to secure 
all the physical advantages resulting from the exer- 
cise, Mr Sheldrake proceeds to give many instances 
of the inferiority, in every respect, of all those systems 
of dancing where preparatory training is not attended 
to. He shows that the greater number of the Italian 
and German professional dancers, instead of reaching 
« healthy old age, like the majority of the French 
dancers, fall into premature decrepitude, and he thus 
accounts for it:—“‘ The cause of this difference be- 
tween them and the French isevident. The prepara- 
tory exercises in which the French dancers were 
aay | practised in very early life, gave to their 
bodies and limbs strength and firmness, which fixed 
upon their constitutions properties that carried them 
through the fatigues of their profession, and left their 
impression upon them, even to extreme old age; in 

same manner that the military exercises give to the 
re@Puit the power of performing military duties, which 
other men cannot go through; and when, at last, 
does disable them from performing those duties, the 
course through which they have passed their lives, 
still leaves them active, vigorous old men. 

But the Italians neither knew nor practised those 

ratory exercises; they began to n their art, 
if it may be so called, as labourers apply to the prac- 
tices of ordinary labour; like ordinary labourers, as 
their natural strength i d, d their 
exertion, and actually did more work, as it may truly 
be called, so long as their strength lasted ; but when 
that failed, as, for want of preparation, it always will 
do, the accession of debility and decrepitude always 
ensued in very early life, at least what may with pro- 
priety be called so, to distinguish it from vigorous 
old to which the other classes of persons, that 
have mentioned, aly arrived.” 
_ Of course, as Mr Sheldrake has already said, it is 


only to a certain extent that these views respecting 
the proper mode of instructing the young in the 
healthy exercise of dancing can be carried into opera- 
tion in the ordinary ranks of life. Leaving dancing 
out of the question altogether, however, he is of opi- 
nion that such preparatory muscular exercises as those 
described by Madame Simonet, might be introduced 
with the greatest advantage into all families, whatever 
may be their station in life. This is an opinion, we 
believe, which is now rapidly gainin und in this 
country. Health of body, upon whi th of mind 
so much depends, was long a point totally neglected 
in the education of youth. But the morn of a brighter 
day has now dawned. Hitherto, the practice of danc- 
ing has, in some parts of Great Britain, been deemed 
dangerous to sound morals, and therefore condemned 
and almost prohibited. This prejudice, however, can 
refer only to the abuse of the practice, not to its pro- 
per use. We are sorry to say that, such has been the 
neglected condition ‘of the people, in point of intel- 
lectual and moral culture, that in very many instances 
the practice would still be abused, and bad conse- 
quences ensue. But what is this, but one of the 
strongest arguments which could be advanced for a 
more comprehensive system of public instruction ? 


GENTLE PHRASEOLOGY. 

Tue ingenious Sam Weller, questioned as to the 
meaning of the term Monomania, delivers an answer 
to the following purport :—‘‘ When any poor fellow 
takes a piece of goods from a shop, it is called theft ; 
but if a wealthy lady does the same thing, it is called 
monomania.” Although Sam is not strictly philoso- 
phical in his definition—for, whatever may prompt a 
poor person to steal, a person in affluent circumstances 
will only do so under the influence of a species of 
craze—yet there is much meaning in what he says. 
It shows how one act may be made to take two dis- 
tinct characters, by the employment of two kinds of 
phraseology. Language, indeed, has immense moral 
power. There is scarcely any thing which may not 
be made by it to look either well or ill, All things 
are capable, in some measure, of being praised or 
blamed, ridiculed or admired, condemned or defended, 
simply through the lubricity of language. We cannot 
be too sensible of this power in language, for our 
moral sense is liable every moment of our lives to be 
affected by it. 

First, with regard to matters of mere politeness, 
every one must be aware of the very different forms 
of speech employed about certain things when the 
mind of the speaker is quite uncontrolled, from those 
employed when the speaker is on his guard against 
giving offence, general or particular. Society has in- 
deed settled and concluded upon certain terms to be 
used in reference to certain things in nice circum- 
stances. The following are specimens, of a personal 
nature, placed columuarly, the considerate phrases on 
the left hand, and the free and easy ones on the 


right :— 
Rather stout. Outrageously fat. 
Rather plain. By no means handsome. 
Very fair complexion. Red hair. 
Large features. Immitigable ugliness. 


With regard to mental character or conduct, we have 
a like variety of soft and less soft phrases. ‘‘ Eccen- 
tric” is one of the former class, now used respecting a 
great variety of modes of behaviour, to which our an- 
cestors used to apply very different terms, and which 
would still be spoken of in those terms in a moment 
of perfect freedom. Verily it is a word of exceeding 
good account, this “eccentric :” there is scarcely any 
thing it will not apologise for. ‘ Excitement” is an- 
other phrase of extensive application amongst us. 
Many people still living must recollect when there was 
no such thing as excitement—like the old duchess who 
was born before “ nerves” came into fashion. But 
how many things does it now describe! It would not 
be polite, we fear, to specify them. 

These examples are not cited with any intention to 
condemn the use of such mild forms of speech, but 
only the better to make the reader aware of the great 
efficacy of language in giving a colour to things, 
whether tangible or abstract. But, when familiar 
things of an unpleasant nature can be so much softened 
by an obliquity or vagueness in phraseology, we may 
be very sure that matters less immediately concerning 
us, but of more importance, are liable to be masked 
by the same means. When a youth is spoken of as 
“a little wild,” how slightly are the moral feelings of 
most auditors affected! They think little more than 
of a certain pleasant gaiety of demeanour, while, in 
reality, the most reprehensible and fatal habits are 
implied. So also, if a person of good income have 
exceeded it in a great degree, and failed to liquidate 
his engagements to a vast number of his fellow-crea- 
tures, how easy is it to smooth down all culpability by 
the use of the phrase “confusion of affairs!” It is 


not to be believed that the possibility of thinking of 
certain acts of our own, under the favour of such soft 
terms as these, has not an effect on our conduct. We 
cannot but be made much more apt to indulge in in. 
ordinate eating, by having it in our power to speak of 
it in the jocular phraseology supplied by Kitchener; 
and the way is immensely smoothed to tippling, by our 
being ple be to glorify it in the strains furnished 
the Bacchanalian poets. Many a jolly company who 
would sit eating and drinking for hours under the 
impression that they were “good fellows,”’ would most 
certainly start up with shame, if they were roundly ac. 
cused of “gluttony ’’ and “ drunkenness.” We have 
already taken occasion to remark (Journal, No. 178, 
article Column for Boys) how greatly the progress of 
petty crime is aided by the use of slang language, b 
which the ordinary reprobatory terms are avoided, 
and vice itself made a kind of jest. 

Every one must have remarked the t delicacy 
of phrase usually employed now-a-days in all collisions 
of an unfriendly kind that occur amongst gentlemen, 
Neither accusation nor answer can now be given in 
direct and open terms suitable to the feelings which 
really animate the parties. They “ regret,” or at the 
utmost “lament,” conduct in their opponents, for 
which our good ancestors would have at once applied 
the terms rascal or villain. If they ultimately come 
before each other with the design of firing bullets at 
each other’s breasts, and thus taking the chance of 
committing murder, the affair is only ‘‘a hostile meet- 
ing.” But it seems to be of the very nature of gun- 
powder and cold steel to call up fine terms for foul 
deeds. The whole system of war is ina great measure 
supported by an imposing phraseology. 

These are but a few illustrations of the doctrine in 
question ; but enough has perhaps been done to show 
how greatly our moral judgment is affected by lan- 
guage, and to excite a watchful feeling against the 
deceptions to which we are thus exposed, 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
GRAY. 

Tuomas Gray, the son of a respectable member of 
the legal profession in London, was born in that city 
on the 26th November 1716, and received his gram- 
matical education at Eton, under the fortunate care 
of a maternal uncle, then assistant-teacher at that 
seminary. At the age of eighteen, Gray removed to 
Cambridge, and entered as a student of Peterhouse, 
where he early acquired some reputation for his lite- 
rary and classical taste. Intending to profess the 
common law, he gave up his academical studies in 
1738, and took chambers in the Inner Temple, but 
was soon after induced to accompany Mr Horace 
Walpole, whose friendship he had gained at Eton, on 
a tour through Europe. Towards the close of this 
excursion, the travellers separated, in consequence of 
some differences, which arose, as Walpole himself 
admitted, from no fault on the part of Gray. Imme- 
diately after his return to England, in 1741, the 
latter was deprived by death of his father, and finding 
himself left (owing to the elder Gray’s improvidence) 
with but a scanty patrimony, he returned to Cam. 
bridge, with the view, probably, of qualifying himself 
for a fellowship, or otherwise sharing in collegiate 
advantages. 

A long time, however, elapsed, ere Gray became 
attached to the university by any other ties than those 
of a mere student. His personal fortune, small as it 
was, proving sufficient to enable him to indulge in 
that “ learned ease,” the love of which he unfortu- 
nately carried to excess, he did not seek to attain to 
higher things. In his scholarly leisure, nevertheless, 
he exerted himself so far as to win for himself a high 
poetical name. According to Dr Johnson, Gray come 
posed his “‘ Ode to Spring,” his “ Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” and his “‘ Ode to Adver- 
sity,” during the first year (1742) of his second resi- 
dence at Cambridge. Though this may possibly be 
the case, these pieces were only given to the public, it 
is certain, at intervals, in the course of the ensuing 
ten years. Indeed, it was Gray’s custom to retain 
his poems so long by him, elaborately changing and 
polishing them, that some copy or other generally 
found its way apn secon | to the press, long before 
the author was prepared for such a step. At the 
same time, this commonly forced the version 
from the hands of the writer. 

About the year 1751, Gray removed to Stoke, 
in Buckinghamshire, the burying-place of which 
village was the scene of the “ Elegy written in a 


Country Churchyard,” published by the in the 
course of the year mentioned, In 1957 laureate- 
ship was offered to Gray, but was declined, About 


the same time, his two principal odes, “ On the Pro- 
gress of Poesy,” and the “ Bard,” issued from the 
press. No other incident of importance in Gray’s 
career occurred till 1768, when the Duke of Grafton 
presented him with the Cambridge professorship of 
modern history, in consequence of which the poet 
wrote his “‘ Ode for Music,” for the installation. 
This appointment came too late. Not only had Gray's 
long life of ease increased his natural propensity to 
indolence, so much as to preclude the possibility of 
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active mental exertion, but ill health also had begun 
prey on his bodily energies, weakened as they had 
already been by the ane! habits of his previous 
life. Itis to be feared that his consciousness of this 
fact shortened his days, for his health gradually de- 
dined; and though such an improvement took place 
in the commencement of 1771, from travelling and 
other remedial measures, as to lead his friends to look 
with hope to the fulfilment of his noble and extensive 
professorial schemes, these expectations were frus- 
trated by an attack of gout in the stomach, which cut 
him off on the 10th of July, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Gray was an excellent and tasteful classical scholar, 
his Latin poems being among the best productions 
of the kind of modern times. His various letters 
to friends, which have been published, hold the very 
highest place among compositions of that order. Of 
Gray’s poetical genius, as evinced in his English 
poems, Hazlitt says well, that “he always aims at 
the highest things, and if he does fail, it is only by a 
bair’s-breadth.” The cold and elaborate correctness 
of the Queen Anne school of poetry was, in his com- 
positions, relieved by a dash of fire and spirit of the 
true lyrical cast, and peculiar to himself. Of his 
Churchyard Elegy, and its scene, we have much yet 
to say, which, we hope, will not be uninteresting to 
the reader. 

Few poetical compositions have acquired so extensive 
acelebrity as the Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard, being admired not by the learned alone, but by 
all ranks and classes of society. It is thus universally 
pleasing, because it paints those scenes with which we 
are always accustomed to iate the golden dreams 
of rural peace and rural happiness, and because it 
presents a series of delightful ideas, by which in 
every mind some chord is impelled to move in respon- 
sive harmony. It was at the village of Stoke, in 
Buckinghamshire, that Gray wrote some of his best 
pieces, and in the company of his aunt and mother 
spent some of the happiest days of his life. That 
mother was one of the kindest that ever man had, and 
at the period of his father’s death supplied to Gra 
many of those comforts which he enjoyed deen 
life, having earned the means to do so by her industry 
in conducting a dress establishment in London, The 
whole country around Stoke has been rendered classic 
ground, and every thing is clothed with the magic of 
his poetry. 

The first object which meets the eye on approaching 
Stoke, is the spire of the church, peeping out from the 
bosom of the thick verdure = which it is surrounded. 
It lies at some distance from the village, and is reached 
by crossing several fields, in one of which is a monu- 
ment erected to the moger a | of the poet by the late 
Squire Penn, grandson of the celebrated founder of 
Pennsylvania. The monument consists of a sarco- 
phagus, supported on a large square pedestal, on the 
sides of which are the following inscriptions from his 
writings. On the north face, from which there is a 
noble view of Windsor Castle, are the lines from the 
“Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College” 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade !— 
* * * 
Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
1 feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 
The west side looks over a wide and varied landscape, 
bounded by the new mansion-house in the distance. 
On this is written from the Elegy, 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutvt’ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
One morn I missed him on the ‘customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 
The east side bears the fine lines from the Elegy : 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell, for ever laid, 
‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The appearance of the churchyard from this point 
itvery striking; the dark foliage of the pine-trees by 
vhich it is enclosed, forms a fine contrast with the 
gayer verdure around ; while the aged yews spread a 
will more solemn shade over the turf that “ heaves 
ia many a mouldering heap.” In hastening thither 
ross the sacred soil, my cheerfulness began to give 
way to the more pleasing delights of melancholy, and 
I felt the beauty of the lines in which Gray himself 
tad painted the placid stillness of the scene— 

Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
The only sounds which disturbed the music of the 
tilence, were the notes of the cuckoo amidst the sur- 
rounding woods, and the chattering of the jackdaws 
‘round the steeple, as if complaining of the intrusion 
‘to their ancient solitude. 

The late season robbed the landscape of be | of the 

beauties with which the month of May d have 


clothed it, but at the same time granted me the plea- 
sure of gathering the sweet violet from the tomb of 
the poet. For, there—as he himself says, in a beautiful 
stanza which his over-fastidious taste led him to exclude 
from the Elegy, and which is still left out in the com+ 
mon editions— 
There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 


The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

The ivy-mantled tower, and the greater part of the 
church, is built of large flints, the windows and angles 
being of stone, but there are some parts in brick of a 
comparatively recent erection, and the wooden spire 
has been rebuilt within a few years. In the interior 
are some tombs of the Molins and Hungerford families, 
bearing dates in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as well as some neat modern sculptures by Fiaxman, 
Chantrey, and other artists. The antique font, and 
the curiously carved seats and doorway, are also worthy 
the attention of the antiquary, and the whole forms a 
good specimen of the old English country church. The 
principal object of attraction in the churchyard is the 
tombof the poet near the western window, below which 
is a tablet pointing to the spot. His remains were 
deposited in the same tomb, on which he thus recorded 
his grief at the loss of his aunt and mother :— 

In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion, the remains of Mary Antrobus. She died » No- 
vember 5, 1749, aged 66. In the same pious confidence, beside 
her friend and sister, here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful tender mother of many children, one of whom 
alone had the misfortune to survive her. She died March 11, 
1753, aged 67. 

The churchyard is surrounded with elms and pines, 
the only trees within the enclosure being an aged 
thorn and two yew-trees, 

Of the old mansion-house, the scene of the Long 
Story (a prose piece of Gray’s writing), only a 
few stones remain to mark the situation. The es- 
tate has borne its present name since the end of the 
thirteenth century, when Amicia de Stoke brought 
it in marriage to Robert Pogeis, one of the knights 
of the shire under Edward [. It first descend- 
ed to the Molins, and afterwards to the families 
of Hungerford and Hastings. The last house was 
built by Henry Hastings, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and being soon after seized 7 the crown for a debt, 
was given by James I. to Sir Edward Coke, to whom 
there is a fine column, bearing a colossal statue, in the 
grounds. It subsequently passed through various 
hands, till purchased by Mr Penn, on the death of 
Anne Viscountess Cobham, one of the heroines of the 
Long Story. Among other illustrious visitors, Queen 
Elizabeth Was entertained here with great pomp in 
1601, and the unfortunate Charles inhabited it for 
some time while a prisoner with the army. 


THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. 

(The following account of the great Douglas Cause is given 
episodically in a neat little volume, entitled *‘ Guide to the 
Chapel-Royal and Palace of Holyroedhouse, by James Macmil- 
lan.” The writing of this volume displays intelligence and viva- 
city above the common standard of such publications, and the 
een a few good engravings on copper and 
wi 
THE remains of Lady Jane Douglas, sister to Archi- 
bald Duke of Douglas, are deposited here [in the 
Chapel Royal]. This lady died at Edinburgh in 
November 1753, in very miserable circumstances— 
disowned by her relations, and destitute not only of the 
appurtenances suitable to her high rank, but even of the 
common necessaries of life. Her history isan unhappy 
one, and has become remarkable in the legal annals of 
Scotland, by its intimate connection with the celebrated 
law-plea, so well known as the DouGtas Cause. 

Lady Jane was one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished women of her age, and bade fair, in her 

outh, to have been one of the happiest of her family ; 

ut, unfortunately, her fortunes were clouded in pon | 
life by the interruption of a nuptial agreement which 
was all but concluded between her and the Earl of 
Dalkeith, who was afterwards Duke of Buccleugh. 
Ever after, till she was advanced in life, she resolutely 
rejected all offers of marriage, but in August 1746, 
being then forty-eight years of age, she was secretly 
married to Mr Stewart, afterwards Sir John Stewart 
of Grantully. Mr Stewart was a younger brother of 
no fortune, and he had no profession by the fruits of 
which he could hope to maintain his lady in any de- 
gree equal to her high rank. Their whole resources 
consisted of an allowance of L.300 per annum made to 
Lady Jane by her brother the duke, with whom she 
was, at the time of her marriage, on terms, 
This misunderstanding with her brother was the 
reason assigned by Lady Jane for keeping her mar- 
riage secret ; and, the more effectually to conceal it, 
she and her husband went abroad a few days after 
their marriage. They resided abroad, principally in 
France, from 1746 till the end of December 1749. At 
the latter date they returned to this country, and took 
up their residence in London. They brought with 
them two male children, of which they gave out that 
Lady Jane had been delivered in Paris, at a twin- 
birth, in the month of July in the year 1748, When 
they came to London, they were in the deepest distress 
for want of money, their only resource, the allowance 
from the Duke of Douglas, having been stopt in the 
month of July 1749, before which time her marriage 
with Mr Stewart had been made public. In addi- 


tion to their misery arising from this, Mr Stewart 


was heavily involved in debt, and totally withou: 
the means of paying his creditors, who threw him 
into jail. In this appalling situation some of the 
friends of her happier days applied to government 
on behalf of Lady Jane, and obtained a pension 
for her of L.300 per annum, By some cause or other 
unknown to us, although this munificence on the part 
of the crown to Lady Jane should have secured her 
and her husband from want, and might even have 
enabled them to live in comparative comfort, yet they 
still continued to suffer from penury to a deplorable 
extent, Lady Jane having been obli more than 
once to sell her clothes and other trifling effects to 
support her husband, who was still a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench prison. She lived for some time, 
while Mr Stewart was in prison, with the children 
at Chelsea, and from the tenor of numerous letters 
which passed between the unhappy pair, produced 
in the legal process afterwards spoken of, they seem 
to have treated the children most affectionately, 
and in every respect as the kindest of parents. In 
1752, Lady Jane came to Scotland, and attempted to 
effect a reconciliation with her brother the duke, but 
in vain—she was not even admitted into his presence. 
She returned again to London, leaving the children at 
Edinburgh, under the care of a woman who had for- 
merly accompanied her and her husband as a servant 
tothe Continent, The youngest of the twins, who was 
named Sholto Thomas Stewart, died on the 14th May 
1753, which event seems to have deeply afflicted Lady 
Jane, who returned shortly after it to Edinburgh, and 
again tried to effect a reconciliation with her brother, 
but in vain. Her health was now completely broken 
up, and, in November following, the unfortunate lady 

died at Edinburgh, 

After the death of Lady Jane, the surviving twin, 
Archibald, was befriended by Lady Schaw, who, gene- 
rously pitying his destitute condition, took him under 
her protection, and supported and educated him. Upon 
her death, he found an able friend in the person of a 
noble peer ; and, in the year 1759, Mr Stewart, suc- 
ceeding by the death of his brother to the estate and 
title of Grantully, executed, as the first act of his ad- 
ministration, a bond of provision in his favour for up- 
wards of L.2500, wherein he desigued him as his son 
by Lady Jane Douglas. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Douglas continued obsti- 
nate in his refusal to acknowledge him as his nephew. 
The duke had, during the far greater part of his life, 
so entirely withdrawn himself from the world, and 
had lived in such constant retirement at his castle at 
Douglas, that there was little reason to expect that he 
would ever think of marriage, though that was an 
event much wished for by every friend of his family. 
However, the duke disappointed the public expecta- 
tions; for, in the year 1758, he entered into a marriage 
with the duchess, which, by what followed, seems to 
have been an event highly favourable to Mr Douglas. 
The duchess seems immediately to have espoused his 
cause, with all that warmth which is natural to those 
who think they act upon the side of truth and hu- 
manity. But perhaps her grace was rather too eager 
and keen in endeavouring to alter the sentiments of 
the Duke of Douglas with respect to the birth of the 
defendant, whether these sentiments were the effect 
of imposition, or of real conviction upon his part. 
Whichever of these was the truth, it is certain that 
the duke and duchess quarrelled upon this point, and 
that their quarrel gave rise to a separation betwixt 
them, But this did not continue long ; the duke and 
duchess were soon, by the mediation of some friends, 
— together, effectually reconciled to one an- 
other. 
In summer 1761, the Duke of Douglas was seized 
with a distemper, which, in the opinion of his phy- 
sicians, would prove mortal. The duke was of the 
same opinion himself ; and, therefore, on the llth July 
1761, when he was drawing near his end, he executed 
an entail of his whole estate in favour of the heirs 
whatsoever of the body of his father James Marquis 
of Douglas, remainder to Lord Douglas Hamilton, 
brother to the Duke of Hamilton, &c. &c. And of 
the same date, the duke executed another deed, setting 
forth, that as, in the event of his death without heirs 
of his body, Archibald Douglas, alias Stewart a minor, 
and son of the deceased Lady Jane Douglas, his sister, 
would suceeed to him in his dukedom of Douglas ; 
he therefore, by that deed, appoints the Duchess of 
Douglas, the Duke of Queensberry, and several other 
noble and honourable persons, to be his tutors and 
guardians, 

Here was a surprising change in the fortunes of the 
destitute boy, who had seen her whom he believed to 
be his mother expire in a miserable garret, her last 
moments uncheered by the presence of any of her kin- 
dred, and had, after her death, depended bor existence 
upon the bounty of strangers. His guardians pro- 
ceeded, immediately after the duke’s death, to have 
him put in possession of the estate of Douglas. He 
was served heir* before a jury to the late duke, after 
the examination of a great body of evidence, the exa- 
mination or inquest having been attended by counsel 


quire, by a jury, into certain points mentioned 
amongst which the principal is, Whether the person 
be heir to the defendant is really so connected 
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on the part of the Duke of Hamilton, who claimed the 
las estate as heir-male. 

The guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were not 
convinced, by the proof exhibited to the jury, of the 
legitimacy of Douglas, and, with the view of expiscat- 
ing the truth, they dispatched Mr Andrew Stuart,” 
one of their number, to Paris. Mr Stuart’s discoveries 
were, in his opinion, of importance, and his colleagues 
helieved that they amounted to no less than a demon- 
stration of pretended deli- 

, as set fo service of Mr Douglas, was 
fiction. 

In these circumstances, three actions of reduction 
of that service were respectively raised at the instance 
of the Duke of Hamilton’s guardians, Lord Douglas 
Hamilton and Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, 
which actions were afterwards conjoined by the Court 
of Session. The effect of the conjoined action, if 
successful, would have been to declare that Mr Douglas 
was not the son of Lady Jane, and, consequently, to 
set him aside from the estate. 

This extraordinary law-plea excited so much atten- 
tion at the time, and has obtained so great a celebrity 
since, that we venture to think the following summary 
of the proofs on both sides will not be unacceptable to 
the non-professional reader. 

The proofs for Mr Douglas consisted of—lst, The 
depositions of several witnesses, that Lady Jane ap- 
peared to them to be with child while at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and other places. 2dly, The direct and positive 
testimony of Mrs Hewit, who accompanied Lady Jane 
to Paris, to the actual delivery at Paris upon the 10th 
July 1748. 3dly, The depositions of other witnesses 
with regard to the claimant's being owned and acknow- 
— by Lady Jane and Sir John Stewart to be their 
child, and the habit and repute of the country. 4thly, 
A variety of letters which had passed betwixt Sir John 
Stewart, Lady Jane Douglas, Mrs Hewit, and others, 
respecting the claimant’s birth. ‘Sthly, Four letters 
said to have been written by Pierre la Marre, who, 
according to the defendant’s account, was the accou- 
cheur to the delivery of Lady Jane, and which were 
presented as so many true and genuine letters, Add 
to these, that a few days before his death, which hap- 
pened in June 1764, Sir John Stewart emitted a 
solemn declaration in presence of two ministers and 
one justice of the peace, declaring and asserting, as 
stepping into eternity, that the defendant and his de- 
ceased twin-brother were both born of the body of Lady 
Jane Douglas, his lawful spouse, in the year 1748. 
Mrs Hewit, who was charged with bemg an accom- 
plice in the fraud, died during the law-plea of a lin- 
poring illness, and to the last persisted that all she 

sworn about the birth of the defendant was truth, 
excepting some mistakes and errors as to names and 
dates, which she corrected in a letter to a reverend 
gentleman of the Episcopal communion, to whom, 
when visiting her in the way of his profession, she 
again and again affirmed solemnly that what she had 
sworn as to the birth was true. 

We have here a body of evidence which at first 
7 seems irrefragably to establish the genuineness 

Mr Douglas's claim; but no one can read the counter 
proof without acknowledging that it is well calculated 
to make him “ perplexed in the extreme.” 

The pursuers maintained—Ist, That Lady Jane 
was not delivered upon the 10th of July 1748, by the 
evidence of various leters written by Sir John Stewart 
and Mrs Hewit upon the 10th, llth, and 22d July 
1748. 2dly, That Lady Jane Douglas was not deli- 
vered in the house of a Madame la Brune, nor in the 
presence of a Madame la Brune and her daughter ; 
under which head they brought various circumstances 
to show that no such persons as the Madame la 
Brune in question, or her daughter, ever existed. 
ae? That Lady Jane Douglas could not have been 

vered either upon the 10th of July, or in the house 
of a Madame la Brune, because that, upon that date, 
and during several days preceding and subsequent to 
the 10th of July, Lady Jane Douglas, with her hus- 
band and Mrs Hewit, resided at the Hotel de Chalons, 
kept by Mons. Godofroi, where it is acknowledged she 
was not delivered: And this alibi the plaintiffs asserted 
to be clearly proved by the testimony of Mons, and 
Madame Godofroi, as well as by certain books kept 
by them, called the livre d’epense and livre logeur 
Soe of expenses and lodger-book). 4thly, The 

hood of the delivery in the house of a Madame 
la Brune upon the 10th July, is also proved by 
Lady Jane’s situation upon her arrival at the house 
of Madame Michelle, and by the incidents which 
happened during her continuance there. Sthly, Is 
stated the evidence of imposture arising from the 
studied concealment and mystery at Paris in July 
1748, when Sir John and Lady Jane, with their con- 
fidante Mrs Hewit, carried with them from Paris to 
Rheims one child; and from their repetition of the 
same concealment and mystery, upon their return to 
Paris in November 1749, when the same three persons 
drought from Paris to Rheims a second chi!d. Lastly, 
the plaintiffs brought a proof, that at Paris, in the 
month of July 1748, a male child, recently born, was 
carried off from his parents of the nae of Mignion ; 
and that, in the month of November 1749, another 
male child, born in the year 1748, was carried off from 
his parents, of the name of Sanry. That both these 
children were under false pretences carried off from 


* Dir Stuart was afterwards well known by his letters to Lord 
Mansfield, and bis Genealogical History of the Family of Stewart 


their parents by British persons then at Paris, and that 
these British persons were Sir John Stewart, Lady 
Jane Douglas, and Mrs Hewit. 

To these were added a most critical examination of 
the defendant’s proof of Lady Jane’s pregnancy, and 
a contrary proof brought to redargue it, and the proof 
of the non-existence of the Pierre la Marre, whom the 
defendant affirms_to have been the accoucheur, with a 
proof of the forgery of the letters attributed to him. 

On the 7th July 1767, the case came on for judg- 
ment in the Court of Session, and so important was 
the cause deemed, that the judges, fifteen in number, 
took no less than eight days to deliver their opinions, 
The result was, that seven of the judges voted to sus- 
tain the reasons of reduction, and other seven to as- 
soilzie the defender ; the Lord President, who has no 
vote but in such a dilemma, voted for the reduction, 
by which Douglas, alias Stewart, lost both name and 
estate. An appeal from this decision having been 
taken to the House of Peers, the judgment of the 
Court of Session was reversed in the year 1769, and 
Douglas declared to be the son of Lady Jane, and heir 
of the Duke of Douglas.* Archibald Douglas was 
created Lord Douglas by George III. in 1796, and 
his son is the present peer of that name, and now 
enjoys the princely family estates. 

The printed papers in this great law-plea make up a 
formidable array of huge volumes, and are in great 
request for the libraries of Scottish lawyers to this 
day. It is acknowledged on all sides that never was 
a more creditable display exhibited on the bench than 
in the opinions delivered by the judges, many of whom 
were known by their literary efforts throughout Eu- 
rope. Among these were Lord Kames, Lord Gar- 
denstone, and Lord Monboddo, who voted for the de- 
fender, and Lord Hailes, who voted for the reduction. 


A STRANGE BOOK ON THE NEGRO RACE. 
WE have just received from America a book calculated 
to excite great surprise in the mind of a cultivated 
Briton, It is a moderately sized duodecimo volume, 
purporting to be a translation from the French of J. H. 
Guenebault, and printed in the present year at Charles- 
ton in South Carolina, The title of the work is “ The 
Natural History of the Negro Race,” and its professed 
object is to prove, by investigation, that Negroes are 
not human beings, in the full sense of that expression ; 
but are an inferior order of animals, forming a species 
between the orang-outang or chimpanzee, and the 
white race of mankind, This audacious attempt is 
made with considerable ability. A very extensive 
physiological, metaphysical, and historical investiga- 
tion, is instituted, and no point is left unnoticed which 
is supposed to bear evidence against the unhappy 
black-skinned race. 

The volume commences with a long dedication 
to the members of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Charleston, setting forth, in the most af- 
fectedly pious manner imaginable, the beneficence of 
the Deity in giving such wonderful variety in all His 
works, which is of course intended to smooth the way 
for what is to follow. The first chapter refers to the 
general features, characteristics, figure, and colour of 
the Negro species ; the second refers to the race in 
particular nations ; the third is a comparison between 
the Negro, the white man, and the orang-outang ; the 
fourth goes into the subject of the comparative ana- 
tomy of the Negro and European ; the fifth treats of 
Negro diseases and degenerations ; thesixth and seventh 
of mulattos and creoles ; and, lastly, there is a defence 
of slavery. We have thus given a list of the contents 
of this, we should hope, singular production ; and now 
proceed to give our readers a few samples of the 
author’s pleading. “ In whatever light we consider 
Negroes (says he), we cannot deny that they present 
characteristics of a race distinct from the white. This 
truth, grounded upon incontestible facts of anatomy, 
is universally acknowledged. Now, in natural his- 
tory, that which distinguishes a species from a race, is 
the permanency of characteristic features, notwith- 
standing contrary influences of climate, food, or other 
external agents ; whereas, races are but varied modi- 
fications of a sole and primordial species, All the facts 
which have been collected, concur to prove how con- 
stant and indelible are the natural and moral charac- 
teristics of Negroes in every climate, notwithstanding 
a diversity of circumstances. In natural history, it is 
then impossible to deny that they form not only a race, 
but truly a species, distinct from all other races of men 
known on the globe. 

From the most ancient times, it has been generally 


* Public feeling in Scotland seemed to be wound up to as high 
a pitch of excitement respecting the decision of the House of 
Lords, as it could have been respecting a great battle deciding 
the fate of the nation. An advocate on Mr Douglas's side rode 
post to carry the news to Edinburgh, where @ multitude hailed 
him with tramaports of joy, and, taking the horses from his car- 
riage, bore him home to his lodgings in triumph. 


admitted that the black colour of Negroes was the ¢f 
fect of light, or the heat of the torrid zone. It } 
been said that the closer nations were in the vicinity 
of the equatorial line, the more they became dark 
But this is not the case. Amidst our own population, 
and in the same family, we see brown and light-coloureg 
persons, some witha fair skin, others of a darker colour, 
although living together in the same manner, and eye, 
under the same roof. Negroes born in European anj 
American colonies do not lose their black colour, 
Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, who liye 
nearly after the Hottentot fashion, but without eye, 
intermarrying with the natives, have retained thei; 
original white colour for two centuries without any 
alteration. Not mentioning the crisped and woolly 
hair of Negroes, nor giving in detail a full account of 
all that distinguishes their physiognomy from our, 
such as round eyes, a rounded and depressed forehead, 
a flat nose, thick lips, a luxuriant mouth, an awkward 
gait, flexed legs, their interior especially presents 
striking singularities. Soémmering and Ebel, learned 
German anatomists, have proved that the brain of the 
Negro was comparatively narrower than that of the 
white, and the nerves on the base of the brain larger 
in the former than in the latter. Several other ob. 
servers have remarked, that, in proportion as the face 
of the Negro protruded, his skull lessened. This gives 
a difference of a ninth more between the capacity of 
the head of a white and that of a Negro. Palissot de 
Beauvois, who travelled in Africa, and Dr Virey, when 
they came to compare the quantity of liquids which 
the skulls of whites and blacks could contain, have 
observed in the latter as much as nine ounces les 
than in European skulls, 

The skull of a Negro is thick, and its sutures very 
closely united. It resists blows better than that of 
Europeans ; but the hemispheres and cerebral circum. 
volutions of the brain are not so voluminous, nume. 
rous, and deep, as in the white man. They have 
great ‘ jubercula quadrigemina,’ and a small round 
protuberance. The hinder part of the brain is pro. 
portionately very great ; the occipital hole has a large 
opening; the medulla oblongata is large; their pro 
pensity to sensations and nervous excitements is ex. 
cessive. All these signs indicate a greater animal 
disposition than in the white. 

Dis to lay down their lives for those they love 
(and many have done so for their masters), they are 
capable, when excited by revenge, of butchering their 
best beloved, disembowelling their wives, and crushing 
their infants with stones, Nothing can be more ter. 
rible than their despair; nothing more sublime than 
their devotion, Such excesses are the more transient, 
in proportion to their impetuosity. Hence results in 
Negroes the rapid change of sensations ; their violence 
opposes their duration, For such men, necessity is 
the only possible restraint—rorce, the only law: » 
decreed by their constitution and climate. 

If we find fewer moral relations among Negroes, 
such as arise from the mind, thought, knowledge, re 
ligious and political opinions, in return they have 
more natural relations; their affections are more 
readily communicated ; they are more easily impressed 
by the same feelings, more subject to emotions ; they 
share in a moment the feelings of their black fellow. 
men, and take instantly their part, Whatever im- 
presses their senses, has a power upon them; whils 
that which strikes their reason, will find them indif- 
ferent. 

What kind of religious ideas has the Negro been able 
to form by himself on the nature of things? ‘This 
question is the surest way to appreciate his intellec 
tual capacity: we see him kneeling before roughly 
carved idols, worshipping a snake, a stone, a shell-fish, 
a feather, &c., without being able to reach even to the 
theological ideas of the Egyptians of old, or of other 
nations who worshipped animals as a symbol of God. 
In political institutions, Negroes have been unable to 
invent any thing above the family government, and 
the absolute power; is there here any kind of combi- 
nation ? 

In reference to social industry, they never made by 
themselves any conquest. Did they ever build great 
monuments, large cities, as the Egyptians did, even 
to shelter themselves from the heat? Are they pro- 
tected from the sun by light tissues, as the Indians? 
No—huts, or the shade of palmetto trees, are sufficient 
for them. Can they beguile by arts or inventions the 
tedious hours they spend in laziness on so rich a soil? 
No—they do not even possess the ingenious game of 
chess invented by the Indians, or those beautiful tales 
produced by the fruitful and lively imagination of the 
Arabians. 

In their languages, so limited and abounding in 
monosyllables, terms are wanting to express abstract 
tions ; they cannot conceive any thing but what is 
material and visible; so they do not pry into the fu- 
ture, and forget very soon the past, "No historical 
records are to be found among them, They do no 
even possess hieroglyphics : the alphabet has beea 
taught to many of them, and yet their language 
hardly present any grammatical combinations. 

Every thing serves to prove that Negroes form 
not only a race, but undoubtedly a distinct species, 
from the beginning of the world, as we see other 
species among other living beings. Some Negroes 
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ave been brought up with care and attention, have 
eeived in schools and colleges the same education 


n to white children, and yet they have been unable 


reach the same degree of intellect. Besides, and we 
gast acknowledge this fact, man governs over all ani- 
gals by his understanding, and not by the mere 


of his body. The state of civilisation in our 

, proves evidently — the most — —— 
every thin — equal, p 

the g’ obe—that seience 


er and empire than to any other race, on account 


oftheir intellect and industry. 


If man exists by the intellectual faculties, the Negro 


yyond doubt will on that account be an inferior 
man; he will approach nearer to the brute, as we see 
}im-more subject to the wants of his stomach, and to 
il sensual gratification, than to the dictates of his 
reason. 
them through fear. 
parent in the Hottentot; ne human being can be 
gore stupid, brutal, and dull, than he is. If we com- 


He does not love his idols, but he worships 
Such a degradation is still more 


him with the most perfect monkeys, the distance 


between them will appear comparatively trifling, and 
he is ‘next to them in his organisation ; witness the 
ginning projecting mouth of e 
sire of the internal volume of brain, the posterior po- 
sition of the occipital hole, the inflexion of his dorsal 
vertebra, his pelvis also in an oblique position, the 
arve of his stomach smaller, his knees half bent, the 
distance between his toes, and the flat position of the 
wies of his feet as in monkeys. The Hottentot feels a 
iificulty in speaking ; his voice is like the clacking of 
a turkey, and presents an evident affinity to the 
wang-outang, which has a kind of hollow clacking, 
wing to the membranous bags of the larynx, in 
shich his voice is immediately lost. 


Hottentot, the small 


Negroes are conscious that such an affinity, if we 


may say So, exists between them and monkeys, as, 
xcording to all travellers, they look upon monkeys 
wild and lazy Negroes, In fact, when we consider 
the great analogy between monkeys, Hottentots, and 
Papous, so great that Galen, in the anatomy of a 
Pitheque, mistook him for a man; when we remark 
how intelligent the orang-outang is, how much his 
hearing, actions, and habits, are similar to those of 


Negroes, how easily he is instructed, it seems that we 


must acknowledge the most imperfect Negroes to be 
wext to the most perfect monkeys. No doubt there is 


schasm between a monkey and a Hottentot; not so 
peat, however, as that which separates the Hottentot 


tom the Caffre, this one from the Malays, the Malays. 


fom the European, still the transition is incontes- 
tible.”’ 

The author’s argument in favour of the existence of 
davery, is drawn these and other circumstances 
inferiority in the Negro races, as well as from the 
muntenance given to a state of perpetual servitude in 
the Old and New Testament. “ Is it not a constant 
fut in natural history (says he) that among several 
species of animals, the females and young ones obey 
males? Again, in several little republics of insects, 
do we not find warriors, protectors, and, at the same 
time, masters ? For instance, among termites (termes 
falale) and the warlike ants, whose conquests and vic- 
tries have been described by Mr Huber, are there 
wot numerous Helots, or prisoners of war, condemned 
wsupply their conquerors with food, to build dwell- 
ings for them, and take care of their offspring? Thus 
uture acknowledges, or rather establishes, the dispa- 
tity of races and species, It is nature that subjects 
the sheep to the wolf, as it has placed man above all 
the animals as their supreme moderator. The world 
ita vast republic, where the rank of every one is 
marked. All beings, with the process of time, neces- 
wily find their proper place, according to their re- 
jective value and power ; as in a mixture of elements 
iiheterogeneous weights, every one rises or falls ac- 
wording to its specific vity. Nature has wisely 
permitted that the w and strong beings should 
wth exist, in order that the latter should employ the 
lrmer for the common good, and protect him. “May 
itnot be reasonably inferred, that it was among the 
tecrees of God that the white race should shake off 
degrees their fetters; but the old curse inflicted 
ton the posterity of Ham, according to the Bible, 
Yould last for ever.” . 

The answer to all these arguments is, we think, not 
dificult, Supposing that the negroes differ in all the 
ileged respects from the whites, the difference, we 
vould say, is not such as to justify the whites in mak- 
ig a property of them, and treating them with 
tulty, But the N are not, in reality, beyond 
te pale of humanity, either physically or mentally. 

ir external configuration is not greatly different 
tom that of whites. Their being the same mentally, 
shown by the fact, that many Negroes have displayed 
intellectual and moral features equal to those of whites 
high endowment. We might instance Cary, Jen- 

s,and many others, If any one Negro has shown 
character identical with that of the white race, the 
vhole family must be the same, though in general 

‘Merior, The inferiority is shown to be not in kind, 
but in degree ; and it would be just as proper for the 

er whites to seize and enslave the stupid ones, as 
the whites in general to enslave the blacks in 
feral. ‘The blacks, moreover, have shown a capa- 
uty of improvement. They have shown that, as in 
¥ districts of even our own island of Great Britain, 
hy parts of mind appear absent only when not 


brought out or called into exercise, and that, by edu- 
cation, the dormant faculties can be awaked and called 
into strength, if not in one generation, at least in the 
course of several. And the very worst thing we can 
say of slavery is, that its tendency is to keep down, at* 
nearly the level of brutes, beings who might be bright- 
ened into intellectual and moral beauty. 


THOMAS HASTIE, 

A PLAIN SCOTTISH STORY. 

Tuomas Hastie spent the early part of his life in 
following the peaceful occupation of a shepherd upon 
the hills of Tweedsmuir and Moffat-water. When he 
was about forty years of age, he was left a small sum 
by an old uncle; and having scraped together a little 
by his own industry, he took it into his head that he 
would try the trade of cattle-dealing ; but before be- 
ginning, he resolved to take two or three trips to Eng- 
land as a drover, in order to see the fairs, and get a 
little acquainted with the business. He first went to 
the fairs of Appleby and Stagshaw, near the borders, 
driving cattle and sheep for other people. He then 
bought a few lambs, which he took to Lockerby fair. 
Thomas did tolerably well with this his first adventure, 
and shortly after, about the end of September, he 
bought a considerable number of what are called crock 
or draught ewes, These he paid part in hand, and part 
he was to pay when he returned from England; for, as 
he was well known in the place, the farmers did not 
scruple to trust him. He also bought a small pony to 
ride upon, and hired a young man to help him to drive; 
still, however, going along with the drove himself. 

This was in the autumn of 1799, a year which will be 
long remembered as a cold, wet, and uncomfortable 
season ; the harvest was uncommonly backward, as 
the corn was not all cut at the lst of December; and it 
was therefore a time of great dearth, such as had not 
been for a hundred years before. When it got near 
Halloween, some of those who sold Thomas Hastie the 
sheep, began to say that they thought he staid long, 
as he had purposed to be back about the middle of 
October; and some of them said they were afraid 
some misfortune had befallen him. However, on the 
22d of November, which is what is called Old Mar- 
tinmas day, just in the dusk of the evening, Thomas 
made his appearance. He came to the door of David 
French, who kept a toll-bar about two miles from 
Moffat, and was riding on the same little pony that 
he took away with him, which seemed ready to drop 
down with fatigue. He had a poor dog, named Lad- 
die, which had followed him all day amidst wind and 
rain, and seemed also unable to go any farther. He 
asked David if it was possible that he could put in 
the horse for a little, as he found himself quite done 
up, and could not possibly proceed until both he and the 
horse had some rest and refreshment. David said 
he could put up the horse for a time, as he had a small 
house where he kept a cow, and there was some spare 
room in it. The horse was accordingly put in, and had 

lenty of hay. Thomas was taken into the dwelling- 
Cute a good fire was put on, and he got plenty to 
eat and drink, and even poor Laddie, the dog, was 
not neglected. Thomas staid till he was well warmed 
and dried, when, looking out about nine o’clock, he 
saw it was quite fair, and the moon was shining 
brightly; the wind had also fallen, and it was a toler- 
ably good night after such a bad day. “If the night 
had been no better,” said he, “‘I must have asked your 
leave to let me stay all night; and if you could not 
have given me a bed, I would have been content to sit 
by the fire, as I could not have gone out; but as it is 
so well mended, I think I will go into Moffat ; and as 
the pony is so wearied, if you will have the goodness 
to let it stand till morning, I will pay you for keeping 
it. I can easily go by the short way to Moffat on foot, 
and will return to-morrow morning, to relieve you of 
it, The dog is also so much done out, that I would 
wish him to stay also.” All this being agreed to on 
the part of the turnpike-keeper and his wife, Thomas 
got the loan of a staff, and took the road. French did 
not mind much although he did not appear next morn- 
ing, as he thought he might be doing some business in 
Moffat ; but the day began to get far advanced, and 
still he did not appear; David continued to look with 
anxiety till the night closed in—still there was no in- 
telligence of him. 

On the second morning, after breakfast, as he had 
some little matters to attend to in Moffat, he left his 
wife to keep the bar and went thither. After transact- 
ing his business, he called at several houses where he 
knew Hastie was particularly acquainted, but no per- 
son had seen him, at which David was not a little 
surprised. He went about for some time still inquir- 
ing, and telling that Thomas Hastie had come to his 
house and left his horse and dog, but that he had never 
returned to take them away. Those to whom he told 
the circumstance did not pay very great attention, as 
they were not interested; and, besides, they seemed to 
think that he would come back after all. Several days 
however, elapsed, and _ he did not appear; and after 
a week was gone, still it was the same. He had a 
brother who lived in the parish of Kirkpatrick, and with 
whom he used to stay, for the most part, when he 
was at home, for he had no family or house of his own. 
David sent information to him, and he came to the 
toll-har, and made the most minute inquiry. What 


could French say, but just tell the story as it stood ? 


The brother, however, took away the horse and dog, 
saying it was a strange and mysterious affair. 

astie’s disappearance was now matter of general talk. 
The people from whom he bought the sheep came, one 
after another, and questioned French what could have be- 
comeofhim. No doubt, said they, he would have the money 
with him for which hesold the sheep, and this gives a serious 
turn to the affair. Poor French could do nothing but still 
tell the same story over and over again. At last they began 
to have strange suspicions of David, and in the end did 
not scruple to say that surely he had murdered Hastie 
for the sake of the money. He was therefore taken before 
the sheriff, who examined him most strictly ; still he told 
the same unvaried tale. The sheriff said that there was 
strong cause of suspicion, yet there was no proof or cer- 
tainty of any kind that could justify the ordering him 
into confinement, as there was a possibility that Hastie 
might come back after all. French was therefore dis- 
missed; but although set at liberty, he was far from 
being happy. Although there was no proof of his guilt, 
the whole country looked on him to be guilty. No person 
entered his door, or scarcely ever spoke to him. This was 
particularly disheartening, especially in the winter nights. 
Often he would say to his wife, * How strange is this 
affair! Here did a man come to us cold, and hungry, and 
wet, and weary ; we warmed and fed him, and got him 
dried and rested ; and yet for doing all this good, we have 
only brought evil upon ourselves. What a most unlucky 
day that was to us!” Then he used to pray that his in- 
nocence might after all be cleared up; but as time ran 
on, this hope grew more and more faint. The season of 

letting the toll-bars at last drew near, and he told his 

wife that he thought they had better give up theirs, and 

leave the place altogether. She said that if they did that, 

it would confirm the neighbours more and more in their 

suspicions of his guilt. “ He is surely guilty,” they would 

say, “ for he has fled the country.” On that account the 

unhappy couple resolved to stop for another year; for 

whatever suspicions might exist regarding David, there 

could be no objections to him as a tenant, as he had al- 

ways paid his rent punctually. The day of roup or : 

lic auction came, but no man bade a shilling against him, 

Every one imagined that the bar had gained an ill name 

by the transaction ; so foolish are sometimes the most 

sensible people. French therefore was at liberty to sit 

still at the former rent. When he came home, &. told 

his wife that they were to stop. “I should have liked as 

well to have gone somewhere else,” said she ; “yet, after 

all, I think it may be better to stay, as, before the year 

is done, I trust Providence will do something for us in 
the way of clearing up your innocence with respect to 
Thomas Hastie.” So they just continued in the same 
solitary way. They formerly sold refreshments, but this 
they now gave up doing, as no person ever came in to ask 

for any. 

The summer and harvest over, and another 
winter set in, but all continued in the same state of 
darkness and uncertainty as before, ee Hastie’s 
disappearance. At last the 3lst day of December, the 
last day of the year, came round. It was bitterly cold, 
and the air was darkened with the drifting snow. When it 
was rather late, David said to his wife,“ Mary, my dear, 
you and I have seen a good eee | New-Year’s- Days to- 
gether, and we always had something rather better than 
just the common every-day fare wherewith to welcome 
inanother season. To-morrow again begins another year, 
and I believe we have little in the house ; I will theref 
if you please, go into Moffat, and get some bread an 
cheese, and also some tea and sugar, which I know you 
want, as we have lived very poorly for some time past ; 
and although we have no neighbours to come in and re- 
joice with us, yet let us be as happy as circumstances 
will allow, between ourselves. I know my own innocence, 
and God knows it ; we will therefore bless him for the 
bypast, and commit ourselves to him for the future. I 
have been very unjustly calumniated, but I freely forgive 
those that did so. They did not, nor could not, know 
that they were wrong, and I must own that appear- 
ances were much against me. But it is getting late, and 
I must be going,” continued he; “ you will look to the 
bar till I come back.” “ Do not stay long,” said David's 
wife; “ it is the last night of the year, and at this time 
there are often drunk people going about.” He promised 
to be back as soon as possible, and so set out. 

As the snow still continued to fall, and was beginning 
to get rather deep, Mary mended her fire, and sat down 
to knit a stocking, and watch the bar through the win- 
dow. When it to be rather dark, she went to 
shut the door, but considered that she would leave it 
half open, that she might the more readily run out if she 
was wanted ; which having done, she resumed her work. 
After some little time, she thought she heard a foot on 
the floor, when, lifting her head, a man, muffled up in a 
big-coat, and buttoned to the chin, stood before her. 
« ow do you do, Mrs French ?” said he. She thought 
she knew the voice, and looked at his face, when, jump 
up, she gave a loud scream, and falling backward on her 
chair, she fainted quite away. At that very instant, her 
husband coming in, was surprised to see his wifein a swoon, 
and a man standing over her, but much more so when he 
saw who it was. “ Thomas Hastie!” cried he, ands 
ing to a chair, was nearly as bad as his wife. After th 
had again come a little to themselves, David exchimed, 
* What in the name of wonder, Thomas, has become 
you! I have suffered much on your account, and, even 
to this day, the whole country, and near, believe me 
to be a murderer, although there could be no proof got 
of it. I must therefore insist that yon stay wines till 
you and I go into Moffat together, to show the people 
that you are still alive.” “I will most undoubtedly de 
that,” said Thomas; * but as this night is very coarse, & 
would be glad that you could keep me till the 
and then you and I will go together; and as I have done 
you an injury, | will make you all the reparation in my 
power.” Accordingly, next morning after breakfast they 
went together. Every one was amazed to see Thomas. 
Hastie, and many who would not speak to David French 


before came forward and shook hands with him, co 
tulating him on the clearing up of his character. they 
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